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the author's analysis of the English constitution with the doc-
trine of separation of the legislature, the executive, and the
judiciary. England was a country which had evolved more
satisfactorily than its neighbours, but without any a priori
theory or standard. It was an example of the second point,
which may be summed up by saying that laws should outwardly
express the inner spirit of a people. 'Laws3, he defines, care in the
widest sense of the words the necessary relations arising from
the nature of things.'1 Laws had been considered to be either
ordinances of reason or the commands of a will, but for Montes-
quieu they were nothing but the order, the outward expression
of things. The problem of society is then to discover the laws
and the constitution which spring spontaneously from the
character of the people and of the environment in which they
dwell. Instead of trying to impose from without an a priori
ordinance of an abstract reason or the interested command of
a sovereign, one must study the character of peoples, the nature
of their country, the story of the historical changes they have
undergone. In other words, the problem of legislation is not
abstract, it is concrete. It is hopeless to reform by mere creation
of abstractly good institutions: one must begin at the other end
by taking account of the spirit of the people and by improv-
ing that. This is a far more subtle problem and it involves
far more factors than mere politics. The problem of social
and political reform involves religious, moral, economic, and
historical problems.

Rousseau learned from Montesquieu that, though abstract
theories of the State may be matter for debating clubs, the
practical task of legislative reform is a long, intricate, and ever-
imperfect application of principles to a matter that can only
be understood after protracted study. Three-quarters of the
'Social Contract3 is a posteriori social science of this kind rather
than abstract political theory. The glib theorist who began
by laying down in categorical terms the necessary and sufficient
principles of the one State founded on right, the man who
could prescribe the recipe for the civil and political freedom of

1 Montesquieu, UEsprit des Lois, opening words of the first chapter.